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Figures of Speech. 


In all language that we use we can express our thoughts. in 
two ways. We either mean exactly what we say, or we do not 
mean what our words express. In the first case we speak literally ; 
in the second case, figuratively. 

“The soldier is strong and brave in battle.’ This sentence 
means exactly what it says. It is perfectly a matter of fact, i. ¢., 
it is a literal statement. 

“The soldier is a perfect lion in battle.” This does not mean 
that the soldier is exactly a lion, with four feet and a shaggy mane; 
but it means that he has the unusual courage and strength that 
we associate with the king of beasts. Such less direct manner of 
expression is figurative; it contains a figure of speech. 

Literature is full of such figures. Even in our daily language 
we use them constantly. For example, speaking of butter that 
has been in a cold place, we say, “That butter is as hard as a rock.” 
Or, describing a heavy downpour of rain, the expression is used, 
“Tt is raining pitchforks.” We do not mean exactly what we say, 
we are only expressing certain conditions or actions in a much 
higher degree than that in which they exist in reality; in other 
words, we are speaking figuratively, we are using figures of speech. 

By figures of speech we understand, therefore, the use of words 
or expressions in any but their literal meaning. ‘They are also 
called tropes.— Some rhetoricians make a distinction between 
figures and tropes, denoting all deviations from the plainest form 
of statement concerning form as figures, and those concerning con- 
tents as tropes. As a rule, however, no such distinction is made. 

Now, in order that we may get a better knowledge of the 
figures of speech, and that we may better understand how to in- 
terpret them, they may be divided into a number of classes, and 
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each figure must have a proper name. The names of the various 
figures of speech are derived from the Greek language, for the 
Greek rhetoricians were the founders of our study of figures. The 
important thing, however, is not to know the names merely, but 
to learn to interpret the figures, so that we shall grasp their 
meaning and feel their strength. 

The figures of speech may be divided into the following 
classes: [. Figures of Comparison; II. Figures of Imagination; 
Ill. Figures of Association; IV. Figures of Style. 


I. Figures oF COMPARISON. 


1. Simile. — The most common of all figures of speech is, un- 
doubtedly, the simile. It is that figure of speech that compares 
things with one another by using some word of comparison, as the 
word “as,” “like,” “resemble,” and others. Hzample: “The soldier 
was like a lion.” The soldier is compared with a lion; and the 
comparison is indicated by the word “like.” 

2. Metaphor.— When no word of likeness is used, as, “The 
soldier was a lion,” the simile is turned into a metaphor. It differs 
from the simile in containing no word of comparison. 

Both, the simile and the metaphor, compare things of one 
class with things of another class. We must be careful, therefore, 
not to confuse these figures of speech with the literal comparison. 
An example of a literal comparison would be, “John is as tall 
as his brother Frank.” In this case John and his brother Frank 
belong to the same class, both are human beings, while in the 
examples used above the soldier is a human being, and the lion is 
an animal; and what is said about John is literally true. In 
a figure of speech, however, the words or expressions, as was stated 
above, are used in any but their literal meaning. 

Examples of similes from literature would be: — 


While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow. 
Skeleton in Armor (Longfellow). 


“As the hart panteth after the waterbrooks, so panteth my 
soul after Thee, O Lord.” (Ps. +2, 1.) 
Examples of metaphors from literature are: — 
Those captive kings so straight and tall 


To be shorn of their streaming hair. 
Building of the Ship (Longfellow). 


In studying the comparisons of these quotations, we notice 
that in the examples of simile the word of likeness (“like,” 
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“so —as”) is used, while in the examples of metaphor it is simply 
stated that the trees are kings, and the branches are talked about 
as hair. We also notice that in these quotations the words con- 
taining a figure of speech have not their literal meaning. In 
reality a hare is not like a shadow, a hart is not like our soul; 
the trees are no kings, neither do they have hair. But they reveal, 
in spite of their differences, some point of likeness, which brings 
them together. In the first quotation, e. g., the shadow cast by 
a cloud is like a hare in the silence and swiftness of its movement. 
In the same manner the point of likeness may be found in the 
other quotations. 

The correct interpretation of the metaphor, like that of the 
simile, depends on the clear recognition of the point of likeness 
in the two things compared, which, in the metaphor as well as 
in the simile, must belong to different classes. 

The metaphor is a stronger figure than the simile, because, 
without the word of likeness in the two things compared, it is 
more condensed, and the interpretation of it requires greater con- 
centration of thought. It is more stimulating to the imagination 
than the simile. However, in the strongest passages, when a meta- 
phor would not be perfectly clear, an author uses the simile. 

Sometimes a simile begins a comparison, and a metaphor con- 
tinues it, e. g., in Longfellow’s Building of the Ship, where the 
author talks of the ship as a bride and of the ocean as the bride- 
groom : — 

Like a beauteous barge was she, 

Just beyond the billows’ reach. 

But he 

Was the restless, seething, stormy sea. 

The maiden is compared in simile to a barge, and her lover 
in metaphor to the sea. The latter part of the poem continues the 
metaphor at some length, and also presents its reverse, comparing 
the ship to the maiden and the sea to her bridegroom. 


3. Analogy. — A third figure of comparison is the analogy. 
Though less common than the simile and the metaphor, it is found 
in various writings. Longfellow uses it in his Building of the 
Ship, when he writes : — 

And first, with nicest skill and art, 
Perfect and finished in every part, 

A little model the Master wrought, 
Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man, 

Its counterpart in miniature. 
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Here is expressed not a likeness of qualities, as in simile and 
metaphor, but a likeness of relations. We have an analogy, which 
might be indicated by a proportion of four members: — 


the model : the ship :: the child : the man. 


Another example is found in Longfellow’s The Day Is 


Done: — 
A feeling of sadness and longing 


That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain. 


Here the proportion is: — 
the feeling of sadness : sorrow :: mist : rain. 


4. Personification. — There is still a fourth figure of com- 
parison, the personification. When we read Bryant’s Yellow Violet, 
we observe that the author applies to the violet terms that belong 
to human qualities and actions. He talks of the violet as being 
modest, gentle, humble, and as if it smiles. He speaks of spring 
as having hands and planting the violet, as if spring were a 
gardener. The sun, whose warm rays brought the flower into 
existence, is its parent, who feeds it, and cares for it, and de- 
mands from it obedience (“bade”). The taller, gayer flowers are 
haughty and flaunting. Of all these objects Bryant speaks in 
terms belonging literally to creatures having life, intelligence, and 
personality. He personifies the violet, the other flowers, the sun, 
and spring; that is, he speaks of them as if they were persons. 

Other examples of personification are: — 

“The mountains and the hills shall break forth before you 
into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands.” 
(Is. 55, 12.) 

Nature through all her works gare signs of woe. 
Paradise Lost (Milton). 


Personification gives inanimate things or abstractions the attri- 
butes of life and personality. 


The origin of the figure in the feeling of the writer we may 
gather from a few lines of Whittier’s Snow-bound: — 


We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brookiet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 

_ Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 
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The figure evidently grows out of the author’s sympathy with, 
and love for, nature and the inanimate world. It rouses in the 
reader the same sympathy and love, and strengthens the writing. 
Moreover, it adds to the dignity of the passage, by raising a lower 
order of creation or an abstraction to the level of a living, think- 
ing, willing being. 


II. Fiaures oF IMAGINATION. 


1. Apostrophe. — A figure often, not always, associated with 
personification is the apostrophe. ‘This is the figure in which 
the writer or speaker addresses absent persons as though they were 
present, or inanimate things as though they could hear and under- 
stand. The address is figurative, not literal, because the person 
or thing addressed is not expected to hear; the writer exercises 
the imagination in making the address. Bryant’s The Yellow 
Violet and his poem To the Fringed Gentian are apostrophes to 
those flowers; his Lines to a Waterfowl are also an apostrophe. 
These apostrophes involve personification, because the flowers are 
addressed as if they were human. 

No personification is involved in David’s lament for Absalom: 
“Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

Other apostrophes are: — 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 
A thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage (Byron). 
and the famous apostrophe to “Light” in Milton’s Paradise Lost 
(III, 1—55). 

2. Vision. — Another figure of imagination, similar to the 
apostrophe, is vision. An author uses vision when he declares that 
he sees objects not actually present before him. He employs this 
figure to bring the past or the absent vividly before himself and 
his readers or hearers. Everett, writing of the voyage of the Pil- 
grims, employs vision when he says: — 

“Methinks I see it now,—that one solitary, adventurous 
vessel, the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the pros- 
pects of a future state, and bound across the unknown sea. I be- 
hold it pursuing with a thousand misgivings the uncertain, the 
tedious voyage. I see them now, scantily supplied with provisions ; 
crowded almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison; delayed 
by calms, pursuing a circuitous route. The awful voice of the 
storm howls through the rigging; the laboring masts seem strain- 
ing from their base; the dismal sound-of the pump is heard; the 
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ship leaps, as it were, madly from billow to billow; the ocean 
breaks and settles with ingulfing floods over the floating deck, 
and beats with deadening, shivering weight against the staggering 
vessel.” 

The verbs in such passages are used in the present tense — 
the “historic present” — for the purpose of bringing the picture 
vividly before the imagination. 

Sometimes a writer imagines that he hears, instead of 
sees, things past or absent, and therefore not literally audible. 
Example : — 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 

The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


The Arsenal at Springfield (Longfellow). 


III. Figures or 


1. Synecdoche. — When the figure of synecdoche is used, some 
striking part of the object 1s named instead of the object itself 
(pars pro toto, a part for the whole); or, less often, the whole 
is named for a part. This figure occurs frequently in common 
language: A thousand head of cattle, a hundred sails, eighteen 
summers old, a factory employing thirty hands. These expressions 
refer, of course, to the cattle themselves, the ships, the years, the 
workmen. A part of the object is always used for the whole object 
in mind. In the sentence, “All the world was pleased,” the whole 
is named for a part; it is only the people of the world that are 
pleased. 

A single verb may also contain a synecdoche. Bryant says in 
his Thanatopsis : — 

All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. 


The verb “tread” contains the synecdoche. It gives a specific 
act instead of the notion of living in general. 


2. Metonymy.— The second figure of association is the 
metonymy. A writer or speaker uses metonymy when he names, 
instead of the object he has in mind, something closely asso- 
ciated with tt or accompanying it. This is also a common figure 
in every-day language. Examples: — 

Gray hairs (old age) are honorable. 

The kettle (water in the kettle) boils. 
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They sat around the festive board (table made of boards). 

She sets a good table (good things on the table). 

He assumed the scepter (power, which the scepter symbolizes). 

I am reading Shakespeare (books or writings of Shakespeare). 

The thing named is so closely associated in our mind with 
the thing intended that the mention of one calls up the other. 
Metonymy names the cause for the effect, the effect for the cause, 
the container for the thing contained, the sign for the thing sym- 
bolized, the material for the article made of it, the producer for 
the thing produced. 


IV. Figures or Sty Le. 


1. Humor. — Writings that amuse us and make us smile or 
laugh contain humor. Humor may be termed as that figure of 
style by means of which an author presents a trivial subject with 
the diction and in the manner suited to a serious and important 
one, using long words and words of serious meaning, dignified 
periods, and noble comparisons. A humorist is usually a kind- 
hearted person, who presents the ridiculous aspect of his subject 
in a perfectly genial spirit. One of our best humorists is Washing- 
ton Irving, and from his writings some of the common ways of 
presenting a subject humorously may be illustrated. 

Notice the long words that Irving uses in describing Rip Van 
Winkle’s character : — 

“Those men are most apt to be obsequious and conciliating 
abroad who are under the discipline of shrews at home. Their 
tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery 
furnace of domestic tribulation, and a curtain-lecture is worth all 
the sermons in the world for teaching the virtues of patience and 
long-suffering. The great error in Rip’s composition was an in- 
superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labor.” _ 

Again, speaking of the group of gossiping idlers in the little 
Dutch village, Irving uses such expressions as these: — 

“It would have been worth any statesman’s money to have 
heard the profound discussions — how sagely they would deliberate 
— the opinions of this junto were controlled by Nicholas Vedder, 
a patriarch of the village—that august personage, Nicholas 
Vedder.” 

Notice how all these expressions are not used literally, but 
figuratively. Irving does not mean to say that the discussions of 
these idlers were really profound, that they were really sagely de- 
liberating, etc., but he wants to make these characters amusing to us. 
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Another instance of good-natured humor is found in Irving’s 
description of Ichabod Crane: — , 

“The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half-hour 
at his toilet... . That he might make his appearance before his 
mistress in the true style of a cavalier, he borrowed a horse, and 
thus gallantly mounted, issued forth like a knight-errant in quest 
of adventures. ... But it is meet I should, in true spirit of 
romantic story, give some account of the looks and equipments of 
my hero and his steed.” 

We can hardly call Irving ironical or sarcastic here; he is 
too good-natured for that. He uses this style merely to make 
Ichabod and Rip as amusing to us as they were to him. 

Humor often rises from association of the subject with the 
ridiculous through words that are suggestive. Examples: — 

“The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his person. 
He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long 
arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeve, feet 
that might have served as shovels, and his whole frame most loosely 
hung together. His head was small, and flat at the top, with huge 
ears, large, green, glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it 
looked like a weathercock perched upon his spindle neck, to tell 
which way the wind blew. To see him striding along the profile 
of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes bagging and fluttering 
about him, one might have mistaken him for the genius of famine 
descending upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a corn- 
field. ... He rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees 
nearly up to the pommel of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck out 
like grasshoppers’; he carried his whip perpendicularly in his 
hand, like a scepter, and as the horse jogged on, the motion of his 
arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of wings.” 

Humor may also arise from the relation of events humorous 
in themselves, as in Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow and in Mark 
Twain’s Tramp Abroad and Innocents Abroad. 


2. Wit.— A form of humor is wit. . Wit, however, is keener 
and more cutting than humor. Much of its effect comes from 
putting something before us in a new and unexpected light, thereby 
producing an amusing surprise. Wit is usually the product of 
a brilliant mind. 

A witty remark often makes the point of an anecdote. 
Example:— — 

“A king, disturbed by the importunities of one of his officers, 
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exclaimed impatiently, ‘You are the most troublesome officer in 
my whole army! ‘Your Majesty’s enemies have often said the 
sante thing,’ retorted the officer quickly.” 

Another example : — 

“You must not eat any more to-night, Eddie,” said a mother 
to her little son. “Don’t you know you can’t sleep on a full 
stomach?” “That’s all right, mama,” replied the determined and 
quick-witted youngster, “I can sleep on my back.” 

3. Epigram. — The epigram is a form of wit. It is a brief, 
pointed saying, a bright or witty thought sharply expressed. 
Example: Beauty unadorned is adorned the most; or, She is 
- conspicuous for her absence. 


4, Pun. —A pun is a play on words. When Shylock was 
sharpening his knife on his shoe to cut the pound of flesh from 
Antonio (Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice), Gratiano cried: — 

Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou mak’st thy knife keen. 

In Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Act 1, Scene 1, the Second 
Commoner, a cobbler, says to Flavius: “Truly, sir, al/ that I live 
by is with the aw/l. I meddle with no tradesman’s matters nor 
women’s matters, but with awl” (may mean “awl” or “all”). 

The Cobbler continues: “I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes; when they are in great danger, I recover them” (double 
meaning in “recover”). 

The pun was a favorite figure of speech in Elizabethan 
literature. Shakespeare uses it very much. 

5. Pathos. — Pathos is the opposite of humor. While humor 
moves us to laughter, pathos moves us to pity and tears. It is 
called a figure of style by some rhetoricians; but since the lan- 
guage used in a pathetic incident is literal, it should not be termed 
a figure of speech.— The description of the death of the gentle 
Beth in Miss Alcott’s Little Women is an instance of pathos. ‘The 
death of Adam Bede’s father, in Eliot’s Adam Bede, may also be 
termed such. 


6. Hyperbole. — Whenever a strong statement is used to stimu- 
late the imagination to a just picture of the thing described, the 
hyperbole is used. Hyperbole means exaggeration. It represents 
things or facts as much greater or less, better or worse, than they 
really are. Example: “It is raining pitchforks.” The hyperbole 
is plainly not to be taken literally, and an author using it has, 
therefore, no intention to deceive. Macaulay; referring to this 
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figure of speech, said: “The hyperbole is the boldest figure in 
rhetoric; it lies without deceiving.” 

Irving, doubtless, used hyperbole in his description of Ichabod 
Crane, but he has chosen an excellent method to make us imagine 
the exceeding awkwardness of his “hero.” 

Virgil says, describing a great storm :— 


The waves smote the stars of heaven. 


The meaning is, of course, that waves ran as high as waves 
could possibly mount. 

7. Litotes. — The opposite of the hyperbole is the litotes. It 
is a diminution or softening of expression to avoid censure or to 
increase the effect by moderation shown in understatement (Web- 
ster); or it is the expression of a strong affirmative merely by the 
negative of its opposite. Example: “And thou, Bethlehem, in 
the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda.” 
(Matt. 2, 6.) 

8. Irony. — Irony is ridicule in words of ‘praise. The writer 
or speaker means exactly the opposite of what he says; the true 
significance, however, is clearly indicated by the context, by the 
tone of voice, or in some other unmistakable. way. 

Job says to his three friends: “No doubt but ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die with you!” (Job 12, 2.) . 

9. Sarcasm.— As soon as irony becomes bitter, sharp, and 
cutting, it turns into sarcasm. Perhaps the quotation above from 
Job has a touch of sarcasm. Mark Antony (in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar) thus expresses his indignation against the Roman 
conspirators : — 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honorable man, 

So are they all, all honorable men), 

Come I to speak at Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

The Jews that passed by the cross of Jesus used words full 
of sarcasm: “Ah, Thou that destroyest the Temple, and buildest 
it in three days, save Thyself, and come down from the cross.” 

10. Euphemism. — A last figure of style is euphemism. It is 
that figure in which an agrecable or non-offensive word or eapres- 
sion ts substituted for one that is harsh, tndelicate, or otherwise 
unpieasant; it is a way of describing an offensive thing by an in- 
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Offensive expression; it is a mild name for something disagreeable. 
Example: “Passing away” for “dying,” “last sleep” (from Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis) for “death.” 

Jesus, referring to the death of Lazarus, said to His disciples: 
“Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” 

This last expression was even so figurative that the disciples 
did not understand it, and thought that Jesus was speaking literally. 
Jesus, therefore, “said unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead.” 

* * * 


Recapitulating, we find that all cases of figures of speech thus 
far mentioned are, in the true sense of the word, figurative, with 
the exception of pathos, which was enumerated for the sake of 
completeness, being the opposite of humor. All others are true 


figures of speech. 


* * * 


Besides the figures of speech named thus far, some rhetoricians 
include the allegory, the parable, the fable, the satire, the allusion. 
An allegory is a piece of literature teaching a moral lesson. 
It describes a thing in terms literally belonging to another, and 
is sometimes called a “continued metaphor.” A great allegory in 


English is Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, which describes life in 
terms of a traveler’s journey from one city to another, The appli- 
cations of the moral thought to life is made ciear by the names: 
Slough of “Despond,” “Doubting” Castle, Giant “Despair,” ete. 
Some of Hawthorne’s stories are allegorical, as The Birthmark 
and The Minister’s Black Veil. 

Parables and fables also teach definite moral lessons. Christ’s 
parables and Aesop’s fables are familiar examples. 

A satire is intended to overwhelm a person or a cause with 
ridicule and sarcasm. Satires are usually not in the highest class 
of literature, because they are concerned with feelings that belong 
to a certain period of social or political history, rather than with 
those of universal and permanent interest; and when the period 
of the movement in connection with which they were written passes 
by, its literature passes with it. ‘The great English satires were 
written in connection with the personal and political quarrels of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and are not of much 
general interest to-day. A well-written satire is, however, of great 
influence while the question with which it deals has living interest, 
e. g., Lowell’s Biglow Papers, first series; this satire intensified in 
New England opposition to the Mexican War. 
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An allusion is a figurative or symbolical reference. Examples 
are found in Bryant’s Thanatopsis, in the following lines: — 


Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings, — yet the dead are there. 


The Barean wilderness (the Sahara Desert) alludes to the far 
East, and the Oregon (the Columbia River) alludes to the far 
West. The two chief sources of allusions in English literature are 
classic mythology and the Bible; without a knowledge of these 
most allusions are not understood. 

Strictly speaking, the allegory, the parable, the fable, the satire, 
and the allusion ought not to be termed figures of speech, since 
figures of speech are words or expressions used figuratively, while 
the allegory, the parable, the fable, and the satire are longer pieces 
of literature. The allegory, the parable, and the fable may be 
called metaphors on a large scale, and the satire, irony or sar- 
casm on a large scale. The only one that might be classed as 
a figure of speech is the allusion, but that also is only a close rela- 
tive of metonymy. 

* * * 

Finally, some rhetoricians even go so far as to class the fol- 
lowing terms as figures of speech (a short example may illustrate 
each one) : — 

Alliteration: “Behemoth, biggest born of earth.” — Milton. 

Assonance: “From the molten-golden notes.” 

The Bells (Poe). 

Rime: “The splendor fal/s on the castle walls.” 

The Passing of Arthur (Tennyson). 

Repetition: “Forever — never; never — forever.” 

Old Clock on the Stairs (Longfellow). 

Onomatopoesis: “How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle.” 

The Bells (Poe). 

Periphrasis: “The city at the Golden Gate” (meaning San 
Francisco). 

Inversion: “Up you go” (instead of, “You go up”). | 

Antithesis (contrast): “Blessings are upon the head of the 
just, but violence covereth the mouth of the wicked.” (Book of 
Psalins. ) 
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Epithet (descriptive adjective; in German, “schmueckendes 
Beiwort”): “Insensible rock,” “sluggish clod.” 
Thanatopsis (Bryant). 
Interrogation: “Hath not a Jew eyes?” 
Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare). 
Exclamation: “What a piece of work is man!” 
Hamlet (Shakespeare). 
Climax: “Tribulation worketh patience; patience, experience ; 
and experience, hope.” (Rom. 5, 3. 4.) 
Ellipsis: “Virtues I admire” (instead of, “Virtues which 
I admire”). 
Pleonasm (using superfluous words): “I saw it with my 
own eyes.” 
Tautology (a useless repetition) : “Round circle.” 


A few more might be mentioned, but this may suffice. All 
these terms, however, contain literal expressions, and should, there- 
fore, not be classed as figures of speech. ‘They are nothing but 
various forms of what rhetoricians term melody and harmony. 


* * * 


As a general remark, it may be said that the primary use of 
the figures of speech is to strengthen expresssion by association. 
The figure stimulates the imagination of the reader, and enables 
the writer to say more vigorously and effectively what he wishes 
to say. 

Figures also add beauty to the style. It is artistic to make 
expressions as suggestive as possible, and the image called up by 
the figure is often beautiful in itself. 

It is also interesting to observe the sources of an author’s 
figures. They reveal the breadth of his interest and knowledge. 
He may take them from nature, from human life, from science, 
or from books; the things he is most interested in are, naturally, 
most readily called up in his mind to’be used in comparison. 
And — what is left to the reader or for a student of literature is 
the analysis of these figures. It is up to him to “read between 
lines” everything the author had in mind: and it is this “reading 
between lines” that makes the study of literature interesting and 
attractive. 

The analysis and classification of the figures of speech is, 
therefore, not only interesting and helpful, but it is a necessary 
part of the study of literature. B. SCHUMACHER. 


Cine Schulausftellung. 


Cine Schulausitellung. 


Um allen Gemeindegliedern und fonjtigen Freunden der Schule 
@elegenheit 3u geben, fich mit den beim Unterricht gebraudten Hilfs- 
mitte[n und den Reijftungen der Schule naber befannt 3u madjen, be- 
der Schulvorjtand der St. PaulSgemeinde 3u Paterfon, S., 
am 4. und 5. Mai eine Schulausftellung 3u veranjtalten. Da meines 
Wijjens nod) nie ein Bericht iiber eine folche Ausjtellung im ,,Schul- 
blatt” erfdienen ijt, und doch manden Rollegen geben diirjte, der 
jich fiir dieje Sache intereffiert, jo erlaube ich mir, folgende 
teilungen Ddariiber 3u maden. 

Die Ausftellung fand jtatt in der Bereinshalle des Sehul- 
gebaudes. Dieje war durd Aufhangen der Anjchauungsbilder, 
mit denen unjere Schule febhr reichlid) verjehen ijt, in eine wabre 
Vildergalerie verwandelt worden; dent jeder zur Verfiigung jtehende 
Quadratjuf an den Wanden war mit Bildern und Wandfarten be- 
die jo weit tunlich jyjtematijd) geordnet waren. Borne, 
iiber der Blattform, hingen deutiche und englijde Lejefarten, daneben 
die Wandfarten. Wn der einen LangSjeite der Salle fanden fich der 
Reihe nach folgende Gruppen: SandelSpflanzen, Menjdenrajjen und 
Volfertypen, Haustiere, die Tiere von Wirifa, Vand- und Wajer- 
vogel, anatomijde Bilder. Die hintere Querwand war ganz bedectt 
mit Bildern, die beim Unterricht in der Biblijden Gejchichte benukt 
werden. der andern Langsfeite waren angebracht ,,bedeutende 
arditeftonifdhe Denfmaler” (3. B. die Rathedralen 3u Lincoln in 
England, 3u Koln, 3u Mailand, die Wejtminjterabtet in London, der 
Dogenpalajt 3u Venedig, das Ynnere eines vornehmen Haujes 3u 
Pompeji, die Ruinen des Nolojjeums 3u Rom, Rom im goldenen 
Seitalter, der Tempel 3u Serujalem); der Olymp (Landjichaft mit 
Gebauden), eine S3zene aus dem alten Mgypten (mit Tempeleingang, 
Obelisfen, Sphinren, dem Mil und der [ybijden Bergfette); eine 
grofe Karte der Stadt New Yorf nebjt Umgebung; grope 
Bilder von , Winter“ und Sommer”, an welde fich die Gruppe 
»Sanada“ (oben Polarlandjdhaft, Cisbar, Esfimo- 
familie mit Siitte und Hundejdlitten, unten Erntejgene auf einer 
Riejenfarm des fiidlicen Canada mit ,,Selbjtbindern” beim Sehnei- 
den des Weizens); hijtorijdhe Karten, die territoriale und politijce 
Entwiclung wunjer$ Landes ilfuftrierend. 

su der Mitte der Salle ftand ein Langer Tijd, worauf jon- 
jtige AUnichauungsmittel ausgelegt und aufgeftellt waren, 3. B. aus- 
gejtopfte Vogel (vom Rolibri bis Habicht und der ; 
eine reidbaltige Mineralienfanunlung (Er3ze, Stetnarten, Rriftalle, 
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Rorallenformationen, Lada); Proben der Getreidearten, Niifje, Tee, 
Raffee (griin und gerdjtet), Gummi, Rafaobohnen (in der natiir- 
lichen SHiilje und in den verjdiedenen Stadien der Manufaftur), 
BVanillejhoten; ein Kajtdhen, die Entiwiclung des Seidenjpinnens 
veranjdaulicend; robe und fiinjtlice Seide; ein Rajtchen, die Ent- 
jtehung eineS Siwirnfadens ilfujtrierend; die Gefagbe de3 Sliiffig- 
feits- und Trodenmapes (beim Rechenunterric&t gebraudt); ein 
Rubiffuk und -z0ll; Globen; (The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia) ; endlid&) Proben der in der Schule ge- 
braudjten Tertbhiider. 

Wuf einem Exrtratijd lagen die in PBappdecfel eingebundenen 
Arbeiten der Sehiiler: deutfche und englijde Gram- 
matif und Wufjage, Rechnen, Geographie, Gejchidte, Sdhinjchreiben, 
Seidnen. Erfreulid) war, dah dieje bet den Bejuchern lebhaftes 
Snterejje erregten und genau befichtigt wurden. 

Die Ausjtellung dauerte, wie oben angedeutet, zwei Tage. Wn 
beiden Whenden war fiir etwas Unterhaltung gejorgt worden; doch 
bildete dieje nicht da8 Hauptangiehungsmittel. Wahrend der Bejud 
am erften Wbhend etwas 3u wiinjden iibrigliek, war die Halle am 
3weiten Abend, an weldem auch die Kinder Butritt batten und meb- 
rere Vieder jangen fowie Mufifjtiide vortrugen, gedrangt voll. 
Erjfrijdungen gab e3 Kaffee mit Ruchen und ice-cream. — Sotveit 
dem Schreiber diejer Beilen befannt, waren die Bejuder recht be- 
friedigt, und viele waren jehr erjtaunt iiber die reidhbaltiqe Samme- 
{ung von Wnichauungsmitteln. 

fragt vielleicht mancder Lebrer. 
Um, tie oben gejagt, die Leute mit der Schule und deren Leijtungen 
befannt 3u madden. Nun mag diejes nicht in allen Gemeinden und 
Lofalitaten von gleicer Notiwendigfeit jein. Befindet fic) die Schule 
in einem Dorje oder einent Stadtdhen, jo wird jie nad) langerer 
Erijten3 allqemein befannt jein, bejonders wenn fie etwas Tiidtiqes 
leijtet. WnderS jteht die Sache in der Grofjtadt, in der oft der eine 
Meter den andern in demjelben Sauje nicht fennt, und wo fo viel 
vorfommt, was die Wujmerfjamfeit der Bewohner in Anipruch 
nimmt und da8 Sntereffe zerjplittert. Da find erjtlic&h viele Leute, 
die nichts von der Erijtenz der Gemeindejchulen wiffen, und follten 
ihnen dieje wirklich befannt fein, fo haben fie gan3 verfehrte Bor- 
jtellungen von dem Lehrplan und den Disziplinen. Weil unjere 
Sdulen unter dem Namen “German school” gehen, fo 
gibt e8 immer nod) Leute, die meinen, eS wiirde darin faft nur 
Deutid und Religion gelehrt, aber wenig oder gar fein Englijd. 
Nun bietet eine Schulausitelung, gebiihrend annonciert, gewik eine 
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gute Gelegenbeit, auc) Sremde auf unjere Sculen aufmerfjam gu 
maden und ihnen deren Leijtungen vorgufiibren. 3udem fann man 
dabei qut Literatur austeilen, die Naheres iiber die Unterridtsfacer 
und das Biel der Schule bejagt. 

Aber felbjt dann, wenn fic) die Schiiler fajt ganglich aus der 
Gemeinde refrutieren, hat eine folde Musjtellung ihr Gutes. CErjtens 
{timuliert fie da8 Snterefje der Glieder; denn e8 gibt da fiir fie 
manderlet BVorbereitungen 3u treffen und wahrend der Beit felber 
allerlei Mrbeit 3u tun. Sobald man aber den Chrijten Gelegenbeit 
gibt, Arbeit im Reich Gottes 3u tun, wird auch neues Yntereffe erregt. 
Sweitens herrjdt aud) bet manden Gemeindegliedern eine Unfenntnis 
in begug auf ibre Schule, itber die man fid) wundern musk. Wan 
gebe der Sache einmal auf den Grund, und man wird feben, dak 
diefe Behauptung nur zu wabhr ijt. Wie fornnten aber folche Glieder 
beffer belehrt werden durch) eine Schulausitellung, in der fie mit 
eigenen Mugen die Wusftattung der Schule jehen und die jdrift- 
licen Reijtungen muftern fonnen! 

Aber”, wendet vielleicht nod) ein Rollege ein, ,,.wird durd die 
Vorbereitungen nidt der ganze Stundenplan auf den Kopf geftellt, 
und fo der Schule mehr gefdadet geniikt?” Nicht wenn der 
Lehrer von allem “show” abfieht, und die Schule zeigt, wie fie 
wirflicd) Man da nicht Glangleijtungen vorgufiihren, fon- 
dern 3eige die fchriftliden Wrbeiten, die mahrend de3 Schuljahrs 
angefertigt worden find. Gagt man den Rindern: ,,Die fchriftlice 
Tibung, die wir jekt maden, ijt fiir die Wusftellung bejtimmt”, fo 
werden fie fic) von felbjt etwas ertra Miihe geben, und da8 wird 
ihnen nur 3um Nugen gereiden. 

Werden foldhe Wusftelungen nicht gu haufig veranjtaltet, und 
halt man fic) dabei in den richtigen Grengen, jo fonnen fie nur 
fegenbringend fein. Vide. 


The Gary School. 


A LECTURE ON THE SYSTEM AND THE METHOD OF THIS SCHOOL.. 


(Submitted for publication by request of the North Indiana Teachers’ 
Conference, by THEO. M. KoScHE.) 


Much has been written and said upon the Gary schools, or the: 
Wirt System of Education. It would seem, therefore, almost super-- 
fluous to add another article to the already long list. However, 
being requested to prepare this lecture, I shall endeavor to give 
nothing but authentic facts. I make this assertion because not 
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all that has been written and said about either the city of Gary 
or its schools is true. Furthermore, since the introduction of the 
system, changes have beeen made, and are still being made. It 
was found that certain features existing in theory could not suc- 
cessfully be transformed into practise. 

To get the necessary data I visited the Froebel School. 
Mr. S. J. Brickley, the principal, besides granting me an inter- 
view, furnished me with a program of the daily work, containing 
many notes, and reprints of two articles, one by Lewis Edwin 
Theiss, entitled,- “A School Built on Play,” and the other by 
Rheta Childe Dorr, entitled, “Keeping the Children in School.” 
I have used extracts from these articles, but in, the main I have 
relied on my own observation. I shall treat my subject under the 
following heads : — 

I. The City of Gary. 

Il. Short Personal Sketch of W. A. Wirt, and How He Came 

to Gary. 

III. School Buildings. 

IV. System and Method. 

V. The Wirt Plan of Religious Instruction, or the Gary 
Church School. 


I. Tue City or Gary. 


Gary is located at the southern end of Lake Michigan, in 
Lake County, Indiana, twenty-five miles from the business center 
of Chicago. It was “built to order” by the United States Steel 
Corporation. Construction work was begun in the spring of 1906. 
Marvelous achievements in engineering feats, almost beyond com- 
prehension, have been accomplished here in the course of a few 
short vears. Those only that have had an opportunity to see the 
city of Gary “in its making” can form an idea of the magnitude 
of this work. The tract purchased by the Steel Corporation con- 
tains 9,000 acres, with a frontage of ten miles on Lake Michigan. 
The entire tract consisted of marshes and sand dunes, covered by 
a thick undergrowth of brush and scrub oak, desolate in the ex- 
treme; inhabited only by wild rabbits and ducks; a mecca for 
hunters in the proper season; an ideal hiding-place for bandits 
of all sorts. To-day we find here a city with perhaps the greatest 
steel plant in the world (and subsidiary companies: Bridge Works, 
Tin-plate Mills, Coke Ovens, etc.), with fine streets, all running 
due north and south, and east and west, with magnificent business 
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blocks and hotels, with rows of fine residences, with beautiful parks, 
with a splendid water, light, and sewer system, everything modern; 
in fact, “the last word in city-building.” 

While the Steel Company was thus building up its sub- 
divisions, another section of Gary was being built up over which 
it had no control. Here there were no restrictions to be observed, 
and hence this section presents to the sight-seer a picture that 
forms a crass contrast to that presented by the Steel Company’s 
property. The building period of Gary brought thousands of un- 
employed to this locality, and where the roughest elements were of 
necessity engaged, there was bound to be disorder. 

With the passing of the rough “frontier” days, however, things 
have changed, and although the city of Gary, with a cosmopolitan 
population second to no other city in the country, presents its 
own peculiar civic problems to solve, it deserves to be designated 
as a city of the progressive type, indeed, a “Magie City.” 

The city of Gary now has an opportunity of becoming even 
more famous on account of its school system. Of late one could 
read in almost all magazines and periodicals about the “Wirt 
System,” or the “Gary System.” Cities such as New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Albany, Kansas City, and others have adopted the system 
either in full, or many features of the plan. Chicago and other 
cities are discussing the introduction of the system. The influx 
of visitors from all parts of the country to Gary has been so great 
that special visiting weeks had to be set aside for observation 
purposes. 


II. Snort Personat Sxetou or W. A. Wirt, How HE 
CaME TO Gary. 


The founder of the educational system known as the Gary Plan 
is William A. Wirt. He is a farmer’s son, born in Markle, Ind. 
He attended the public schools, was graduated from De Pauw Uni- 
versity, took post-graduate work there and at the University of 
Chicago, and later went to Europe to study the school systems of 
Germany, France, and England. He introduced the whole-year 
idea of four terms into the public schools of Bluffton, Ind., before 
his cali to Gary. One day he wandered into the sandy wastes of 
the future city of Gary, curious to see the steel city during its 
construction. He fell into coaversation with engineer A. P. Melton, 
who was in charge of the sewer construction of the new town. 
Mr. Melton soon learned that the stranger, Wirt, who at that time 
was superintendent of the public schools in Bluffton, Ind., was 
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deeply interested in public schools. His talk was all upon the 
scientific management of schools; of utilizing waste space in 
buildings; of making the school plant efficient every hour of the 
day, every day in the year; of correlating the work of the school 
with the work of the community for the education of children. 
“T think,” said Mr, Melton, “that you ought to be superintendent 
of schools of Gary.” Within an hour Wirt had met the town 
trustees, and before the end of the afternoon had decided to take 
charge of the public schools of Gary as soon as the first school 
was erected. 

His admirers say of him that “he is equipped for accomplish- 
ment by both knowledge and imagination. The Gary school system 
absorbs his life, and he is buried in the success of his school work.” 

In Gary Mr. Wirt found the field for which he had been 
searching: a growing city where the Board of Education would 
allow him full freedom to develop the school system of his dreams. 
This city, unlike others, did not grow up, but was made. There 
were no educational traditions, no conventions, no artificial re- 
strictions to hamper him in trying out his ideas. 

(To be continued.) 


— 


Eruft Gejangfatedhismus. 


(Shtug.) 
VIL. Die Musfiihbrung der Gejange. 

51. Wie lautet das Grundgefes fiir die Ausfiihrung der Gejange? 
Aer Gejang joll fein. Nur der jchone Gejang ijt berechtigt. 
Unjchiner Gejang ijt ein Serrbild, ijt Entwiirdiqung der Nunijt, ver- 
dient nicht den Namen Gejang. 

52. Findet diejes Gejek itberall oder dod) wenigitens in den 
meijten Schulen die ihm 3ufommende Beacdhtung? Nein; in vielen 
Sdulen ijt der Gejang nur zur Notdurft befriedigend, in andern un- 
verantiwortlic) jeblecht. 

53. Welches find die Haupturjaden diefer Erjdeinung ? 

a) Der Lehrer ijt jelbft 3u wenig mujifalijdh, hat nicht Er- 
forderlice gelernt, ijt ein Brujder in jeinem Handwert. 

b) Die ausqewablten Gejangjtiice geben iiber die Rrafte der 
Sanger hinaus. 

ce) Der Lehrer ijt 3u bequem, um den gehdrigen Fleik auf die 
Tibungen 3u verwenden, meint aud) wobl, fiir die Bauern fei aud 
eine geringe Leijtung gut genug. 
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54. Welckhe Hauptitiicfe find in der Schinheit Gejanges 
begriffen ? 
1) Wobhlflang de Tones an fid. 
2) Meinheit der Yntonation (da8 ijt das der Tone 
nad) Hohe und Tiefe). 
3) Taftrichtigfeit. 
4) Gute Musjprache. 
5) Feblerloje 
6) Sanggemager Vortrag. 

55. Wodurd wird der Wohlflang des Tones gewonnen? Cin- 
mal durd) befondere Stinunitbungen, dann aber aud) hauptjacdlid 
durd den Choralgejang. 

56. Worin bejtehen die bejonderen Stimmiibungen? Haupt- 
jachlich in dem langjamen, getragenen Singen de3 Durdreiflanges 
und der Durtonleiter, und gwar vorjzugsweije in der mittleren 
Stinunlage. 

57. Welche Riickficht ijt dabei auf das WAlter der Kinder 3u 
nehmen? Wit Kindern unter neun Jahren werden dieje libungen 
uur vorbereitungsweije behandelt. 

58. Welche Vorficht ijt aber auch jpaterhin gu beobadten? Dab 
mutant die Kinder nicht gu jebr anjtrengt. als eine Vierteljtunde 
fang Sfalen, mehr als eine halbe Stunde lang Chorale jingen laffen, 
fann jdon vom Tibel fein. 

59. Wodurd) wird die Reinheit der Sntonation erreidt ? 

a) Durd die eben erwahnten Stimmiibungen, indem dieje, mit 
aller Genauigfeit von einem fein borenden Lehrer betrieben, und 
gwar unter gejdicter Benugung der Bioline. oder eines reinge- 
jtimmten Tajteninitrumentes, gugleid) als Yntonieriibungen wirfen; 

b) durch moglicjte Verbhiitung de8 Detonieren$ bei allem Ge- 
jange und durd fonjequentes YMusrotten der eingelnen Fehler, wenn 
fie dennod) erjceinen. 

6O. Welches ijt das ficerjte Whittel gur Berhiitung des De- 
tonicrens? Sftere Begleitung Gejanges durd) ein tonfeftes 
sujtrument. 

61. Wie gefchieht die Musrottung des Unreinen? Man madt 
Faliche bemerflich, jpiclt oder fingt das Richtige vor und lapt 
dies fo lange nadjingen, bis der Febler bejeitiqt ijt. 

62. Wie weit ijt die jedoc) niemals gu treiben? Bis gur Er- 
fchopfung de8 Sangers. 

63. Was ijt fiir die Cattrihtigteit des Gejanges 3u tun? UUn- 
notig find [ange Reihen von abgefonderten rhythmijden itbungen; 
wefentlic) dagegen ijt folgendes: 
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1. Veim BVorfingen de3 Lehrers: 

a) dab dieS mit jtrengiter, eigenfinnigfter Beadhtung de3 Taktes, 
weder in trager, jdleppender nod) bedadhtlos eiliger, iiberhajtiger 
Weije gejdehe, und dap 

b) die Schiiler dabei entweder alle oder abteilungsweije bald 
gablen, bald den Taft jdlagen, bald beides sugleid tun, wabrend fie, 

c) wenn Noten vorhanden find, auf diefe fcharf hinjeben. 

2. Beim Singen der Sdiiler: 

a) dap der Lehrer in der Regel taftiere (mandjymal hirbar, ge- 
wohnlich aber nur fichtbar); dap 

b) jeder eingelne auf legteres hinjehe, wabrend er jedocd 

c) jugleic) auf die Noten, falls jolche vorliegen, adjtet; und dak 

d) die Sehiiler, bald alle, bald in eingelnen Abteilungen, jelber 
den Taft jdlagen, aud) abteilungsweije gum Gejange der ibrigen 
faut 3ablen. So wadjt der Taft den Sehiilern in den Leib. Bon 
felber verjteht eS fic, dak, wenn es nidt auf Schule, jundern auf 
erbaulice oder jonjtige Verwendung des Gejanges anfommt, vieles 
von dem Hier Begzeicjneten wegfallt. 

64. Soll aud, wie mande wollen, das Dirigieren gang unter- 
bleiben, wenn man dffentlich jingen lapt? Yur bei jebhr fejten 
Sangern darf man fic) unter Umjtanden des Dirigierens enthalten. 
Regel fann das Singen ohne Direftion gewij niemals werden, da 
jelbjt woblgeiibte Chore, wenn jie fich allein iiberlafjen find, bet Lang- 
famen Sagen leidt ins Schleppen und bei rajden ins Eilen geraten. 

65. Was ijt jedod) beim Dirigieren gu vermeiden? Yedes un- 
notige Hervortreten des Dirigenten, jeder Schein von Widhtigtuerei, 
alles Wuffallende und Storende, 3. B. das Taftieren mit einem 
Schnupftuce oder mit einer madtigen Papierrolle. 

66. Was ijt iiber Musjprache, Wfgzentuierung und Bortrag 
gu fagen? 

Die Musjpracde fei an jich richtig und jugleid fo deutlich, 
der Bubdrer den Tert in allen jeinen Teilen verjteht. 

Die Afzentuierung ridte einfach nach der des Spredens. 

Xm Vortrage bleibe Gefiinjteltes fern, dagegen feble das nidt, 
was aus den vorhandenen Vortragszeichen und aus einer verftandigen 
MNuffajfung des Tertes jid) von jelbjt ergibt. 


IX. Tedhnijhe Vermittlungsweijen. 
67. Wie lange lapt man die Kinder nach dem Gebhor 
fingen? Bis 3um 3ehnten Lebensjahre; doch) fonnen den 
Gintritt der Tongeichen verfriihen oder verjpaten. 
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68. Sollte nicht Gebhorfingen ohne jeglide Anwendung von 
Tongeiden auf die ganze Sdulgeit ausgudehnen fein? ReineSwegs. 
Sft aud) eine tiefere Einfiihrung der Sdhiiler in da8 Singen nad) 
Tonzeidjen nicht modglid), jo gewabhren dieje dod) als Haltepuntte 
und Merfzeichen fiir die Einiibung und Wiederholung der Gejange 
manden Gewinn. 

G9. Worin bejteht das Wejentlide Berfahrens beim Cin- 
iiben nach dem Gebor ? 

1) Sn dem Ginpragen de3 erjten Tertverjes, wobei auf 
lautricdtiges, deutlides und finngemapes Spreden 3u 
dringen ijt; 

2) in dem BVorjpielen und Vorfingen der Melodie, wahrend 
die Kinder bald auf bloBes Subsren angewiefen find, bald 
auin Sablen und Taftieren herangezogen werden; 

3) in dem feijen Dtitfingen der Kinder; 

4) in dem freien Nadhjingen; 

5) in der allmablicen Ciniibung der iibrigen Tertverje, dem 
Spreden und Singen derjelben. 

70. Welche Tongeichen find vorguziehen, die Biffern oder die 
Noten? Die Noten; die Zeit der Siffern ijt voriiber. 

71. Welche Griinde fprechen gegen die Anwendung der Biffern? 

1) Die Ziffern den Sehiiler von der iibrigen Mufit- 
welt aus. 

2) Sie geben dem Schiiler nicht mehr als die Noten. 

3) Sie machen den Umrif der Melodie nicht anfchaulich, was 
doch durch die Yoten gejchiebt. 

72. Sn welder Weife ijt die Notenfchrift heranguziehen und 3u 
benugen ? 

Die Kinder werden gunddjt iiber die Bedeutung der Noten als 
rhythmijder Seiden belehrt und lernen jomit die verfdhiedenen Noten- 
gattungen, ganje, balbe, Viertel- und Adhtelnoten, fennen. Yn diejer 
Weije werden aud) die Paujen behandelt. Danad) find die Kinder 
Der Bedeutung der Noten als melodijder Zeiden befannt 3u 
madden. Hieran fadlieBt fich cin fleipiges Tthen im Wbzahlen und 
Treffen der Qntervalle tanerhalb der Qur- und jpater aud der Moll- 
tonleiter. Endlich wird die Vedentung der in ein- 
fachiter Weije (das Kreuz erhsht, und da8 ,,b“ erniedrigt den Ton 
um ein weniges) erdrtert. Bei Einiibung neuer Lieder wird da3 Ge- 
Ternte fleipiq verwendet. 

78. Welcdhe libungen werden demnack mit mehr als 3ehn Sabre 
alten Gchiilern porgenommen ? 
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1) Angabe der Notengattungen. 
2) Benennung der Taftart. 
3) Wuszablen der Tafte. 
4) der Yntervalle. 
5) Singen derjelben (auf la oder a) unter Beibilfe des 
Lehrers. 
6) Fortlaufendes Singen der Yntervalle ohne Beriickfichti- 
gung de8 Rhythmijden. 
7) Sortlaufendes Singen der Yntervalle mit Beriidfidtiqung 
deSjelben und 
8) Singen derjelben mit HSingunahme des Tertes. 
74. Was darf hierbei allerdings nicht fehlen? Cin fleikiges 
Helfen und Unterjtiigen von feiten des Lehrers. 
75. Was ijt im allgemeinen noch iiber diejes Verfahren zu jagen? 
Wiles Singen in der Volf3ichule wird im Grunde nur ein Singen 
nad dem Gehor bleiben. Die Noten treten jedoch als eine wejentlice, 
nicht unterfdhagende Veranjdhaulidung hingu und geben als jolche 
dem Kinde Veranlajjung, mit iberlegung und Berednung 3u fingen, 
und das ijt doch gewik viel wert. 


X. Die Verwendung der Gefange. 


76. Wovon hangt der Einflup, welden der Gejang auf das 
Gemiitsleben der Sdhiiler auSiiben fann und joll, wejentlicd ab? Bon 
der rictigen Verwendung der eingeiibten Gefange. 

77. Wann ijt jedoch eine erfolgreiche Verwendung der Gejange 
nur denfbar? Wenn die Einiibung der Gefange nidt eine halbe, 
fondern eine vollendete war. Einiibung eine freie, siweifel- 
[08 fichere fein, andernfalls ijt fie umjonjt. Nur wenn alles Technijde 
polljtandig iiberwunden ijt, fann da8 Geijtige 3ur Geltung fommen. 
Darum viel auswendig fingen! 

78. Was ijt noch iiber die Verwendung der Gefange 3u jagen? 

Die Verwendung der Gejange fet eine fleiBige, eine mapvolle, 
eine naturgemape und eine gemiitlide. Cine fleigige ijt fie nicht, 
wenn auger der Singftunde faum fonjtwo ein Gefang in der Schule 
qebort wird. Cine mabvolle ijt fie nicht, wenn die andern Sdhulzwecte 
darunter Ietden. Cine naturgemage ijt fie nicht, wenn fie bet Ge- 
legenbeiten jtattfindet, welche an fic) eine Anregurig gum Singen gar 
enthalten. Die Gemiitlidfeit fehlt, wenn die Rorreftur nie 
aufhirt und nod) dazu auf eine falte, Harte, vielleidt ironijde und 
verlegende Weije ausgefiibrt wird. Wuch dann febit fie, wenn die 
Rinder durdfiihlen (und fie fiiblen fehr fein), daB der Gejang nicht 
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um feiner felbjt willen geiibt wird, fondern um damit vor den Qeuten 
gu glangen. 

79. Was lapt fich dafiir tun, dak der Gejang aus der Schule in 
das Leben iibergebe? 

Man hat mandes vorgefdlagen und verjucht, ohne dak durd- 
greifende Rejultate erreicdht worden waren. Hauptfache bleibt immer, 
dap die Schule die redjten Lieder gibt, fie beften3 einiibt und ihrer- 
feits 3wecmapig verwendet. Bildet fid) jo im Schulfreije die Liebe 
gum Gefange aus, entwicelt fic) ein frifdes, volles und reides Ge- 
jangSleben, dann liegt darin die fiderjte Gewahr, dak die Liederlujt 
aud) in hausliden und in andern Rreijen fic) erhalten twerde. 


A Drawing Lesson. 


Place on the board Figure 1, and have the pupils reproduce 
it on drawing-paper. Ask them what they see in it. They will 
see nothing but an oblong divided into two equal parts. ‘They 


Figures 1 and 2. Figures 3 and 4. 


will not see the middle line as a sky-line, for they know nothing 
about a sky-line, and are not looking at the figure in perspective. 

Now insert the compound curve, so that the drawing will 
appear as in Figure 2. It is possible that some of the children 
may then begin to see it in perspective, recognizing a sky-line and 
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a piece of shore line. But say nothing about this; you are teaching, 
not telling. 

Next put in enough to convert the drawing into Figure 3, 
having the pupils reproduce it as before at their seats. Probably, 
without any telling they will all now “see” it in a very different 
way, the upper half as if standing up in a vertical position, the 
lower half as receding horizontally, and will recognize a landscape 
scene with water and sky. 

When the tree-trunks are inserted, let them point out which 
ones appear to be nearest and which ones farthest away. When 


Figures 5. and 6. 


the finishing-touches are put in, as in Figures 5 and 6, the interest 
will develop rapidly. The nearness or remoteness of the canoe, the 
kettle, the wigwams, the hill on the farther shore and the bit of 
cloud in the sky will all claim attention. Why can we not see 
the tops of the trees, but can see the hill-top and the cloud, which 
are much higher? — The Western Teacher. 


Kantor Simon Riedel. + 


Rantor Riedel war langjabriger Lehrer der St. Lorenggemeinde 
gu yranfenmuth, und der altejte Lehrer unjerer Synode. 
Gr durfte am 8. Februar eingehen 3u jeines HErrn Freude. Obwobl 
bis 3u jeinen legten Tagen geijtigq frijch, fiihlte er die forperlicen 
Gebrechen des Alters immer mehr, jo er taglid) jeufste, der 
HErr moge ibn doc) bald mit Gnaden aus diejem Yammertal 3u 
fie) nehmen in den Himmel. Nod) gwei Tage vor feinem feligqen 
Ende lief er der verjammelten Gemeinde jeine Griike iibermitteln 
und erbat ibre Giirbitte, dak Gott ihm dod) bald ein feliges 
jcheiden bejdheren wolle. Es ijt ibm guteil geworden. Wm 11. Fe- 
bruar haben wir jeinen miiden Leib als ein herrlices Samenforn 
in Gottes Mcfer gebettet Muferftehung am iingjten Tage. 
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Trok unfreundlider Witterung und Wege war die grofe 
St. Lorengfirde gefiillt. Bon nah und fern waren fie gefommen, 
um nod einmal einen Blicf gu werfen auf die Leidhe geliebten 
und allgemein geadjteten Lehrer$ und ibm die lekte Ehre gu er- 
weijen. Prajes E. W. Mayer hielt die Leichenrede in der Rirdje iiber 
Matth. 25, 21 und zeigte, wie dies Wort von dem Verjtorbenen galt: 
1. in bejug auf jein Schulamt und 2. in begug auf feinen Chriften- 
mandel. Der Ronfordia-Mannerdor, deffen Grinder und Dirigent 
der Verjtorbene iiber dreipig Sabre war, der Lehrerdor der Saginaw 
Valloy-Lehrerfonferenz, der gemifdte Chor der St. Lorenggemeinde 
und auc) die Schiiler der Oberflaffe Village-Schuldiftrifts trugen 
Trauerlieder vor. Wm Grabe amtierte Pajtor §. Vok. Die an- 
wejenden Lehrer jangen den Gegenruf de$ Grabliedes. Wis Trager 
fungierten die Lehrer VBernthal, Regener, Zeile, Hofmann, Bunjes 
und Meyer. 

Sa, Kantor Riedel war ein trener Knedt feines HErrn. Dies 
ijt das einjtimmige Zeugni8 der Gemeinde. Sabre 
war er aufs innig{te mit der Gejchicte der St. Lorenzgqemeinde ver- 
fniipft. Bis 3u jeinem Ende lag ibm das Wohl der Kirdhe am 
Herzen. WLS in den Tagen feines Rubeftandes jeine Schwerhorigfeit 
den Berfehbr mit andern einfdhranfte, befchaftiqte er fid) um jo 
fleipiger mit dem Lejen jeiner lieben Bibel, der Schriften Luthers 
und der alten und erwwies als ein treuer 
Beter fiir die Gemeinde, die Synode und die Kirche. Wie geachtet 
er auch alg Biirger war, geht daraus hervor, die englijden 
Zeitungen in Caginatw ihm in ihren editoriellen Spalten einen 
langeren Nachruf widmeten. 

Mus feinem LebenSlauf mag folgende$s mitgeteilt werden. 
Simon Riedel wurde geboren am 7. Sanuar 1827 in Wltenplos 
bet Baireuth in Bayern. Ceine Eltern waren Nifolaus Riedel und 
Katharina, geb. Trendel. Cinige Tage nach jeiner Geburt wurde 
er in der Rirche gu Drokenfeld getauft. feinem Elternhauje 
herridte chrijtlicer Sinn, der ReligionSunterridt in der Schule 
hingegen war ein rationalijtifdher. Durch benadhbarte 
wurde Riedel mit Pajtor Lohe und mit der in Niirnberg geqriin- 
deten Miffionsanjtalt, die Mtiffionare fiir Amerifa ausbildete, be- 
fannt. Xn dieje trat guerjt jein Bruder Erhard ein und im Jahre 
1850 auch er. Srveit Jahre war Riedel in Niirnberg. Wm 17. April 
1852 jciffte er fic) cin, um in Wmerifa feine legte Ausbildung 3u 
erhalten. Wm 12. Suni 1852 [andete er nad) einer jtiirmifden 
Tiberfabrt in New Yorf. Mit fiinf andern Studenten fam Riedel 
nad Saginaw, wo damals das von Paftor Ldhe qeqriindete Lehrer- 
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feminar erdffnet wurde, an dem Bajtor Grofmann, der nadmalige 
Prajes der Sowafynode, Direftor war. Wm 4. Guli 1853 befam 
er einen Beruf an die Schule gu Eden, N. Y. Mad einjabriger 
Wirffamfeit dajelbjt wurde er nad Franfenmuth, berufen 
und am 13. Wugujt 1854 von Pajtor Rdbbelen als Lehrer und 
Kantor eingefiihrt. Unter fdwierigen Verhaltniffen begann er bier 
feine intereffante Stiicke aus der Gefchichte 
_der Sranfenmuther Gemeinde enthalt der von ihm jelbjt verfabte 
Lebenslauf. Die erften Sabhre erteilte er alS ecingiger Lehrer den 
gangen Unterricht, in jpdteren Sahren den deutiden Unterridt in 
allen Rlaffen. Jahre 1889 iibernahm er die unteren Rlafjen. 
So bielt er bis 1901 trenlid) Schule, und Gott hat jeine Wrbeit 
reidhlich gejegnet. Sm 1901 legte er gunehmenden Alters und 
Schwerhosrigfeit halber fein Amt nieder. Den Organijtendienjt verjah 
er nod) fiinf Sabre langer. Sn vielen Fallen hatte er drei Genera- 
tionen, Gropeltern, Eltern und Kinder, 3u Sdhiilern und verjaumte 
in der langen Wmtszeit feinen Sdhultag und feinen Gottesdienft. 

Wm 19. Suni 1855 war Riedel mit Fri. Sobanna W. Bueel 
gu Monroe in den heiligen Ehejtand getreten. Der Ebhe find acht 
Rinder, fiinf Sohne und drei Todhter, entiprojjen. Drei Sohne find 
dem Vater in die Ewigfeit vorangegangen. Wm 22. Oftober 1899 
ftarb jeine Frau. Mun darf auch er fchauen, was er hier geqlaubt hat. 

Sein Gedadtnis aber bleibe unter un$ im Segen! R. . 


Die 
hielt vom 17. 3um 19: Wpril ihre Sigung ab 3u Centralia. 
Arbeiten: ,,Ginen viertel Tag Schule halten”: G. Mafcdhhoff. Sn 
feiner Ratedhefe behandelte der Referent die Frage: ,,Was ijt Gott?” 
Dann nahm er die ihm aufgegebene Arbeit “A Practical Lesson in 
Composition” por. “Grammar: Lesson 94, Book II, Practical”: 
§. RengS8torf. “How to Teach Language Lessons”: %. Meyer. 
as gehort in unjere Schulen hinein und hinaus nad dem 
Grundjag: Nicht fiir die Schule man I[ehren, fondern fiirs 
Leben?” Sieving. Cine Fortjegung diejer Wrbeit foll das nachfte 
Mal folgen. “Outline Geography of Illinois”: Sdild. Wie 
fordert man die Spradfabigfeit der Schiiler?” W. v. Diffen. Das 
Ebhrgefiihl der Kinder; wie weit darf der Lehrer eS anregen?” 
§. Rod. “The Social Intercourse of the Teacher with the Young 
People of the Congregation”: 8. Gdhulg. ,, B. Gabbert. 
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Mm Wbend de3 18. April lieferte Serr Friend, Superintendent 
der Offentlicden Sculen von Wafhington County, einen Vortrag iiber 
“Early Education in Our Country” und: “What is Required of the 
Present-day Schoolteacher.” 

Die folgenden neuen Arbeiten wurden aufgegeben: ,,Ratedhefe 
iiber die fiinfte Bitte’: J. Gehner. ,,Biblijdhe Gejdidte: 
jegnet jeine Rinder“: E. Vict. “Physical Features and Historical 
Events of Illinois”: Sd&hmieding. ,,Qautiermethode“: G. Stah- 
mer. ,,Ginen viertel Tag Schule halten (Rednen)“: L. O. Schafer. 
,Ciniibung eines Liedes’: O. Schafer. ,,€rflarung der jpricd- 
wortliden RedenSarten im Lefebudh, Nr. 71, im dritten 
Lejebud, Nr. 93”: H. Wente. “Use of the Dictionary in School”: 
Bundenthal. ,,Singen in Schule und Rirdhe“: C. Strieter. 
Die nachjtehenden alten Arbeiten find nachjtes Mal vorgulegen: “Five 
Senses”: 3. Hergenrdder. ,,Wie ergzielt man [autes Sprecjen in der 
Schule?” Schreiner. G. Bed. “Cate- 
ehization on Forgiveness of Sins”: €. Sohmann. 

Sim Sabre 1917 verjammelt die Nonferen3, jo Gott will, 
in der Wode nach Ojtern in Collinsville. 

Arth. Bijdher, Sefretar. 


Die 
verjammelte fidy vom 25. bis gum 27. April in Wejt Waujau, Wis. 
Erdffnet wurde jie mit Gejang und Gebet. Danad) verlas der 
figer jeine Erdffnungsaniprade. Sabr wurden er- 
wabhlt: $. Burmeijter als BVorfiger, W. Haas alS Sefretir, der 
Unterzeidnete als Beridterjtatter. 

Die folgenden Wrbeiten wurden geliefert: Praftijde: 
RKreuzigung SEju“ und “Circulation of the Blood”: MW. T. Qands- 
mann. Tbheoretijcde: Wie wet und erhalt man das an 
den Bereinen?” O. Eljaffer. Die am Hhaufigiten vorfommenden 
Sprachfebler und deren Befampfung”: W. Rammrath. “Recita- 
tion”: Qandsmann. Wile Arbeiten wurden eingehend bejproden. 
Sur Bejpredhung famen aud) eine Spezialfragen. Lehrer 
RKammrath wurde qebeten, jeine Arbeit auf der nadjten Ronferenz 
nodmals vorzulejen, und in der von der Konferen3 gewiinfdhten 
Weije. 

giir die nachjte Ronferen3z wurden folgende Arbeiten bejtimmt: 
Wlte: und Auswahl der Vol€Sslieder und Lieder fiir be- 
jondere Gelegenheiten”: Wm. Wegel. Neue: ,,Simjon”: C. W. 
meyer. “Practical Lesson on Cuba”; Ratedjeje iiber die Ratedhis- 
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muSfragen 177 und 178 und Spredjtunde: C€. Ricdert. “The 
Teacher’s Care of His Health”: 8. ©. Sehn. “Correct and False 
Syntax of Adjectives and Verbs”: ©. %. Jtimmer. 

Dic nadhjte KRonferenz wird, fo Gott will, in Grand Rapids, 
Wis., abgehalten werden. Nad) dem iibliden Danfvotum vertagte 
fich die Konferens. R. C. Sehn. 


Literarijdes. 


Kleine Hauspoftille. Rurze Predigten auf alle Sonntage und die 
gebrauchlicditen Felttage Rirchenjahres von Carl Man- 
they-Zorn. Mit einer Vorrede iiber die redjte Form einer 
Predigt. Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 
@ebunden in buckram. ‘Brei$: $1.75. begiehen vom 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Diefes Predigtbuch bringt die Predigten, die Paftor Zorn im Kirdhenz 
jahre 1910/11 bor feiner Gemeinde gehalten hat. Obtwohl fie jehr furz 
find, find e3 doch nicht einfache Dispofitionen oder bloRe Sfiagzen, fondern 
vollftandig und abgerundet fotvohl im Gedanfengang twie in der Musfiihrung. 
Er felbjt jagt im Vorivort von diefen Predigten: nd das will und mus 
id gleich fagen: Homiletifehe Mufterpredigten biete ich nicht, fondern ein- 
BolfSsfpeife fiir dad chrijtlicde Haus.“ Gar mancder Hausvater wird 
an diefem Buch ein Undachtsbuch finden, das er den Seinen, die durch Werke 
Der Liebe oder der Not verhindert werden, den Sffentlicden Gottesdienft zu 
befuchen, in Die Hand geben fann. Die Ausftattung de3 Buches ijt qut. Es 
ijt in Dauerhaftem Buckram gebunden, und und Decfel jind mit 
Golddrud vergiert. Der Drucf ijt grok und Far, fo dak auch alte Leute, 
deren Sebfraft nachgelajjen hat, die Schrift verhalinismagig leicht lefen 
fonnen. Mach einem Widmungsblatt befindet fich ein Familienregijter, dem 
fich ein Regijter fiir widhtige Familiencrlebniffe anfchlicht. Die 
nen, deren fic) cine ganze Angahl in dem Buche befinden, find gut gemablt. 

BW. €. K. 


Allgemeine Lehrerfonferens. 


Die Wiigemeine Lehrerfonfereng tagt, w. G., vom 26. bis gum 28. 
Die St. Paulusgqemeinde in Melrofe Park, P. ©. Sapf, mar fo freundlid, 
un8 cinguladen. Die Sibungen werden tvieder in der Mula de3 Seminars ab- 
qehalten. Xm Ehiaal desfelben werden die Mittagsmabhlzeiten qemeinfchaft- 
lich cingenommen. %Wnmeldungen werden erbeten bis Anfang und find 
gu ridten an Lehrer H. Voigt, 145 S. Seventh Ave., Maywood, Ill. Die 
Lofalfonferengen werden hiermit nochmals erfucht, Arbeiten fiir die ,,Wil- 
gemeine” gu beftimmen und gleich an den Untergcichneten au beridten. 
find bis jebt noch lange nicht geniigend Arbeiten angemeldet. Bu reger Be- 
teiligung an der Ronfereng midite hiermit ermuntern 

©. Rupa, Borfiber. 
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I. Amerifa. 


INSTALLATION OF PROFESSOR O. F. Ruscu.— Monday, May 1, was an 
important day in the annals of our Concordia Teachers College. On that 
day our new professor, Oscar F. Rusch, was formally installed in his new 
position by the Rev. E. Werfelmann, of Chicago. The ceremonies began 
at 10.30 A. M., when the new professor, escorted by the Board of Trustees, 
the school board of the local church, the faculty, and the invited guests, 
took places upon the platform in the Assembly Hall. After an appropriate 
hymn had been sung, Rev. Wm. Roecker, pastor of Grace Church, Oak 
Park, addressed the assembled audience, and dwelt on the importance of 
the calling of a professor laboring at one of our synodical institutions. 
The upper four classes then sang, “Protect, Him, Lord,” upon which the 
ceremony of installation followed. Professor Rusch thereupon briefly 
addressed the student-body and the assemblage, and after a final hymn 
had been sung, he received the good wishes and the congratulations of 
friends, students, professors, and the members of the various boards. — 
May God bless the work of our new professor, and help him in furthering 
the cause and the welfare of our Lutheran schools! M. 


St. Lonis gibt e3 26 lutherifdhe Gemeindefchulen mit 45 Lebhrern 
und 2400 Sehiilern. Wuperdem bejtehen 24 Gonntagsjchulen mit 6521 
Schiilern. Yn Chicago felbjt bejigt unfere Synode 40 Sehulen mit 6588 
Schitlern und in den Vororten 23 Schulen mit 2056 Kindern (im gangen 
alfo 8644 Ninder). YBedenft man, dak unter diefen 8644 Kindern in und 
um Chicago 3011 von Nidhtfirchengliedern fich befinden (in St. Louis twird 
wohl das Verhaltnis ein ahnliches fein), fo jieht man, twas fiir eine grope 
und iwichtige Miffionsarbeit durch unfere Gemeindefchulen verridtet wird. 
M. 
Die Norwegifre Synvde Halt jahrlich Verfammlungen ab, um die 
Wngelegenheit der Gemeindefchule 3u befpreden. M. 
Ungefihr 30,000 lutherifdhe Studenten foll e3 in den bverjchiedenen 
hoheren Lehranjtalten unjer3 Landes geben, und von diefen befuchen etwa 
20,000 Yutherifche Wnjtalten. Ctwa 5000 bereiten auf das Predigt- 
amt vor. 
LuTHERAN Brete InstituTE.-— The Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis has started a movement to establish a Lutheran 
Bible Institute. A committee has been appointed to devise plans for 
a school of this kind. — Lutheran Standard. 


Wuy CnurcH CoLLeGes Cost.— At a recent meeting of the Lu- 
theran Educational Association Dr. J. Henry Harms, President of the 
Association, gave an explanation why Church colleges cost. He said: 
“A great many loyal churchmen cannot understand why the Church is 
always asking them to help the colleges. Do they not charge tuition? 
Do they not collect rents for rooms in the dormitories and fees for 
laboratories? And does not the college have an endowment? Why is 
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the college not self-supporting? ‘Tuitions and fees do not pay the cost 
of operating a good college. If a student pays the full rates, with no 
reductions, the total which he pays is a little more than half it costs 
the college to operate for him. The college, if it is a real college with 
sufficient faculty and equipment, offers every student in it twice as much 
as it asks him to pay for. Our business friends will ask us why our 
colleges do not charge the patrons what it costs. Perhaps we would, 
if the State colleges would do the same. But they do not. They are 
able, by reason of tremendous revenues, to make the charges very low, 
and our colleges must make the charges just as low, or almost as low, 
or. they will have no students. The Church believes that its own colleges 
can give a better-kind of education, for its colleges aim at making Chris- 
tian manhood and Christian womanhood as well as scholarship. It must 
have its colleges out of which to recruit its ministry and its leaders in 
religious enterprises. The Church, therefore, keeps its colleges, and chureh- 
men must not complain if these institutions seem to be always asking aid. 
‘indowments are not yet large enough to bridge the difference between 
what the students pay, and what the students cost. There is no benev- 
olence that goes as deep or reaches quite as far as a gift to Christian 
education. It helps to make the Church efficient for all its noble ventures. 
No Church can be stronger than its college.” — Lutheran Standard. 
CENTENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE Society.—In the year 1815, 
under the auspices of the New Jersey Bible Society, plans for the forma- 
tion of a National Bible Society were proposed. The following year a con- 
vention was held at New York City on May 8, and the following resolution 
was passed: “Resolved, That it is expedient to establish without delay 
a general Bible Institution for the circulation of the Holy Scriptures with- 
out note or comment.” On May 11, the first officers of The American 
Bible Society were elected. The Bible Society was organized to sell Bibles 
at never more than cost to those who were unable to pay for them, and 
to supply Bibles without cost to those whose circumstances called for such 


consideration. During the first year of its existence the Society received © 


$37,779.35, and published 6,410 copies of the Bible and portions of the 
Scriptures. In its 99th year the Society published and distributed more 
Bibles and portions of Scriptures than ever before in its history, 2,707,739, 
despite the fact that its income was slightly reduced. ‘The Society has 
printed the Scriptures in more than 85 languages and dialects. The Bible 
has been prepared for the blind in three systems of embossed letters, and 
from the very first year of the Society efforts have been made to supply 
missionaries to American Indians with copies of the Scriptures. The Dela- 
wares, Mohawks, Ojibwas, Senecas, Cherokees, Choctaws, Dakotas, and 
Sioux were all supplied in the first twenty-five years of the Society’s life. 
The Society now has plants for the printing of the Scriptures in China 
and the Levant. It has 12 foreign agencies, directing the labors of 1,478 
agents, subagents, and colporteurs. At every port of entry the Bible man 
is there with Testaments and Bibles in the languages of all nations which 
send their sons to America. — Christian Herald. 

CIRCULATION OF THE BrisLE.— The Bible is now published in over 
600 languages, and every year from eight to ten languages are added to 
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the list. The total circulated by all Bible societies in 1915 is more than 
18,000,000. More than 2,183,000 Bibles were distributed in China alone. 
Lutheran Standard. 


DeproraBLe. — At the recent convention of the Religious Education 
Conference one of the speakers stated that at the university in which he 
teaches a certain instructor in the department of Philosophy has for years 
been giving a course of lectures in which he attempts to prove that there 
is no God. He added that the course is very popular, and that all efforts 
to counteract this unbeliever’s work and influence by the establishment of 
a chair of Theistic Philosophy have so far accomplished nothing. — Ea. 


II. Ausland. 


Dic Vibel wird im fidliden China von Ausfaibigen gedrudt. Hier be- 
findet jich namlich ein Ufyl fiir Wusfabige, das eine Drucerei befibt. Ciner 
Der dortigen Wusfabigen, deffen Beine infolge der entfebliden Kranfheit 
bis gu den Nnien abgefreffen maren, [as die Korreftur zum Alten Tefta- 
ment, bis er ganglich erfchipft war. Wie durch ein Winder erholte er fic 
jedoch twieder fo meit, dak er feine Arbeit beendigen fonnte; und nun ift 
Die ganze Bibel im Drucf erfdjienen. mM. 

Dic Sprade der Hethiter ijt entsiffert. Die bisher unbefannte Sprade 
Der Hethiter ijt entdect. Davon handelt das 56. Heft der ,, Mittei- 
hingen” der Deutfehen Orient-Gefellfchaft, das gu den twichtigiten der bidz 
her erfdjienenen gebirt. den Muinen von Boghasfoi bei Xngora im 
nérdliden Kleinafien hat Hugo Winkler vor ecinigen Jahren die Haupt- 
ftadt Hethiterreiches aus dem giveiten Yahrtaufend vor Chriftus fejt- 
qejtellt und bei feinen Grabungen Hunderte von Tontafeln mit babyloniz 
fcher Keilfchrift gefunden, teil in babylonifcer, teils in einer unbefannten 
Sprache, die fich als die hethitifche erties. Winkler hat in einem friiheren 
Heft der Mitteilungen” iiber den bedeutenden Ynhalt der in babylonifder 
Sprache gefchriebenen Urkuinden gefproden, der Wrbeit an den hethitifden 
Terten ijt er jedoch) Durch den Tod entriffen worden. Die Herausgabe und 
BVearbeitung der gefammelten Toniafeln aus Boghazfot hat die Deutfche 
Orient-Gefellfchaft darauf jiingeren Gelehrten iibertragen. Ciner von ihnen, 
Prof. Fr. Hrogny aus Wien, legt nun iiberzeugend feine einfdneidende 
Entdedung dar, dah dad Hethitijfche eine indogermanifdhe Sprache ift, und 
belegt feinen borlaufigen Bericht durch viele eingelne Beifpiele aus dem 
Wortfdhab, der Wortbeugung und durch gufammenhangende Sprachproben 
mit itberfebung. Die Sabe gemahren auch einen iiberrafchenden Cinblic 
in Den Ynhalt der hethitifehen Terte. Wir lefen Wbfehnitte aus cinem 
indogermanifden Gefebbuch deS atweiten Aahrtaufends und fehen, wie die 
cines aghptifden Konigs um 1350 einen hethitijden Pringen fiir 
den erledigten Thron der Pharaonen erbittet. einem einfiihrenden 
jtellt Prof. Gd. Meher die Entdechung, die cinen Marfkitein in der 
Gejchidte Vorderajiens darjtcllt, in den Zufammenhang 
WuftretenS der indogermanifden Volfer. Beitfehr.) 


